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MR. HILLYER POINTS TO ANARCHY 


E prompting which caused one of our correspondents to write, 
“I think the award of the Bollingen Poetry Prize to Ezra Pound 
was the worst thing to hit poetry since Nick Kenny,” may have been 
the editorial in our last issue, “Of Prizes.” But it may have been 
Robert Hillyer’s article in the Saturday Review, “Treason’s Strange 
Fruit: The Case of Ezra Pound and the Bollingen Award,” which he 
followed up with “Poetry’s New Priesthood.” Although the editorial 
did not mention this award, it had not been overlooked. But if there 
had been any need—the editorial was actually more suggestive than 
specific—to prove the venality that often underlies the award of 
prizes, Mr. Hillyer’s account, if true, would be the perfect satisfaction. 
The Saturday Review editorially, after accepting full responsibility for 
what it printed on the subject, alertly observed: “We are aware of the 
seriousness of the statements made by Mr. Hillyer; there is no question 
that if they can be disproved, the magazine is vulnerable to legal ac- 
tion that could quite possibly put it out of business. Yet we are willing 
to stake our future as a publication on the validity, no less than the 
importance, of Mr. Hillyer’s charges.” (If any reader decides that 
our references are obscure, we laughingly refer him to the articles 
themselves: SPIRIT is not interested in a libel nor copyright suit!) 
However it is a matter of public record that the award—Mr. Hillyer 
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alleges the source of the fund—is made annually, presumably for “the 
highest achievement of American poetry” of the year, by a group 
called “Fellows of the Library of Congress in American Letters.” Your 
Congressman and ours, under whose over-all jurisdiction the Library 
falls, most probably do not know how this august-sounding body came 
into existence. If they place no credence in Mr. Hillyer, a little in- 
vestigation would reveal the few facts. The names of the Fellows—after 
all a rather curiously assembled group—were made public when some 
of them felt that the Pound award needed some explanation if not 
apology. Mr. Hillyer’s theory is that the group was completely dom- 
inated by one of its members, T. S. Eliot who, because he renounced 
his American citizenship, should be permitted no status, official or semi- 
official, with a Congressional institution. The group includes Allen 
Tate, Katherine Garrison Chapin, Katherine Anne Porter, Willard 
Thorp, Paul Green, Louise Bogan, Conrad Aiken, W. H. Auden, Karl 
Shapiro, Robert Penn Warren, Robert Lowell and Leonie Adams, whom 
Mr. Hillyer calls “the new esthetes” following “the old doctrine of 
art-for-art’s-sake titivated with plumes of voodoo jargon to overawe 
the young.” 

That “the young” and many “old,” who ought at least to know 
better, are overawed is too frequently obvious. SPIRIT would agree 
that the 1948 award “is a permanent disgrace and cannot be ex- 
punged.” We need not go into the political aberrations of Ezra Pound, 
who escaped from a trial of high treason against his country into an 
insane asylum. But it has always been interested in the treason of some 
laureled as America’s top-ranking poets (Mr. Auden became American 
in short order)—treason against the art of poetry itself. Too often this 
has been revealed in their own work; but the Pound-crowning is a 
forceful demonstration. So forceful that some of the Fellows imme- 
diately and publicly dissented not only from the award but from the 
group’s public statement of its position—a cleverly assembled series of 
words that was equally evasive and unrepentent. To call the lucubra- 
tions of a man, officially at least adjudged insane, poetry is to state that 
poetry exists completely apart from reason. 

Lest one believe that poetry is alone in meeting an assault that would 
divorce it from meaning, we invite attention to similar evidences of 
chaos in the field of the other fine arts. Perhaps no human plotter is 
responsible immediately for the over-all strategy of such attacks. The 
disruption of order in the political sphere is a preparation for anarchy. 
And if a culture is being attacked, any efforts to introduce anarchy 
can logically be directed against the arts. 
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GARDEN FANCY 


Now in late June 

Daffodil stalks yellow at the tips. 

Long days are their senescence, not redeemed 

By grooming or remembered etiquette. 

They are but unkempt border-nuisance sprawling 
Spineless where alyssum thrusts to sun. 


I should like to tidy the garden, 
Cutting the old leaves to make way for new growing, 
Throwing them out with rubbish to be burned. 


To remember Aprils past is not deterrent; 
But buried future Aprils stay my hand. 


EARL DANIELS 


FRAGMENTS OF SEPTEMBER 


My harp is amber, 

Sleeping crystals fall 

Into the birds, Indian birds. 

The wild scarlet flowers sing 

But laughter in the lark is gone— 

A silver butterfly is in my eyes, 

And sighing comes where God has died, 

Only the skeletons of summer bloom, 

Only a little fur breathes on the trees. 

Oh for a poet I have strayed too far, 

Too far among the seasons chimes, 

These jewels in their velvet shades 

Swing a deep architecture on the land, 

Such a bright fawn and star is locked 

Within my breast, such a kaleidoscopic prayer— 
When this carpet of golden thoughts 

Is swept away, a cold white Egypt will expose 
My phrases to the linen of sweet snow. 


MARION SCHOEBERLEIN. 
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MEDITATION ON A MARCH WIND 


Should man oppose a rash rigidity 

Then may the mad March strip his proud, resisting limbs 
And strew the green, incipient wonder 

Of his May afar; 

Or may the hailstones fall as loud as summer thunder 
And blast his springtime promise to an ugly scar 
Before white glory rims 

The naked silhouette of undelivered tree. 


What childless woe to kill the unborn flower! 
To summon back a fruitless world of frost 
Wherein no womb-life stirs, no leafy shoot. 
Wed pliancy to wisdom: let the anchored root 
Give leash to swaying branches, Spirit-tossed 
To pinnacles of trust and quiet power. 


SISTER MARY GILBERT. 


CONFESSION 


Lord, I am lost by the waterfall of this little wood 
With crystal leaves pearl grey and grasses lacquer green; 
Here all roads end and blind paths begin, 

Here the body breaks and spills its moss-cold blood. 

Here the soul secks no more the wind’s white lace 

On shapeless rocks and timeless ivy stags run to see 

While bird throats from tall fir trees trace 

The sunlight feathered nests on the boughs of Eternity. 


Lord, here the pondering wavelets wander and with a splash are lost 
But their velvet foam fails to comfort me or their murmuring ghost. 


Lord, men reach this place when their tales are told 

But I am young and yet enchanted by the silver spray 

And the pheasant plum that floats and drifts away 

So debonair I see myself as under a rain of gold. 

O Lord to see your flowing shades each bone in me is thrilled 
One by one they enter into my soul and the dark is killed. 
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Lord, even the rocks glitter and from the cold air a yew-tree flares 
While the heart shaped flowers mirror my loneliness and grief; 

The wind is lost in an unutterable silence and brief 

Are the pilgrimages it makes. From sparse bushes a guinea-fowl stares 
At the nothingness that rains and rains on the bunched roses of my soul 
And the mortal plants that span its passes and bloom on its Troyan wall. 


JUDAH M. TURKAT. 


ON FREEDOM 


How should you think I require 
An eirie you cannot find? 
Preferring my heart to be fire, 
You are the end of desire, 

Bound to your mind my mind, 
My love your love entire. 
Nothing is left but gall 

Beyond the touch of your hand, 
Beyond the sound of your call, 
Where the end of a flight is a fall. 
When will you understand 

That alone I have nothing at all? 


Recapture me then, since I, 
Held by love or pride, 

Am prisoner til I die. 

Bind me with every tie 

A captive at your side, 
Content who once would fly; 
Enthralled like a flower aware 
Of the sudden sun it has missed; 
Rapt like a child at a fair; 

See me returning there 

As the falcon returns to the wrist, 
The freed bird to the snare. 


KATHLEEN BRENNAN. 
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RETREAT... 


Stand no more outside the wall a wanderer— 
release the latch—the door will let you in; 

and down the quiet corridor no time will tell 

your name, your race, your quantitative sin. 

What turbulence or tithing you may feel, 

is fiction of the world that is not real... 

For long the best of you is hungry to be blessed; 
then come, the loving Host will meet His tired guest. 


LOUISE LOUIS. 


AUTUMN HOUR 


Tree, sky and star my teachers, 
What do I not learn. 

Out of my heart a heart reaches 
For a light that may burn! 


High as God’s brow this heaven, 
Deep as His thought, this sea, 
And all the earth a leaven 
Working wonder in me. 


Bright hues of the Fall, and over 
The hues a red-shadow of sun; 
Hyperion gone home like a lover 
Proud of the loving done. 


His fire in every changing leaf, 
His blood on the brooding sea, 
And his joy like a thing of grief 
Rising in tears in me. 


And to cry were a manly passion 
When such beauty walks in power, 
And things man cannot fashion 
Fall to man for an hour. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN 
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SEMANTICS 


As some lark borne 

In azure skies, 

Nor seen is heard singing 
As it flies, 


Or dawnfire shines 
Before come hurled 
The visible sun’s rays 
On the world, 


So truth appears, 

In speech immured, 
Through the words’ witness 
Of the Word... 


Your task is done; 
Your tomes are read, 
Semanticist! 

O bow your head! 


M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


FAREWELL 


Not love, but understanding comes to mind 
when I behold the treachery of tears 

attend this last farewell. (Not wise but blind, 
the heart remembers beauty and the years 

of grace with wistfulness, denying fact, 

excluding truth, conspiring to go on 

pretending, through a third and final act.) 


Now, like the roses with the summer gone, 

I find that I am left as oft before— 

with roots below the ground and thorns above, 
waiting for spring—and able to explore 
your tears with understanding, but not love. 


HAROLD APPLEBAUM. 
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EASTER MASS 


Now the cycle is complete! 


Bethlehem’s night, when Christ was born, 
spills over into Easter’s dawn; 

the star which once had shown 

the Magi’s way 

now shines upon the stone 

that angels rolled away; 

and He for Whom there was no room 

has left the cloister of the tomb! 


We, yes, we who sing or weep 
know today the cycle is complete! 


We ponder now the in-between 

with calipers of heart and mind: 
emerging symbol-silly, 

bearing boughs of holly, 

of fragrant-flagrant evergreen, 

and red poinsetta; 

we add His history to find 

the totaled cipher of Infinity, the Scene 
of Folly, 

where the red-stained Wood’s vendetta 
has burst to bloom a tender lily! 


Ears attuned, we ferret out the waves 

of melody 

where lingers yet the caroled cry 

on the infant pipes of the Nativity, 

the supersonic wail of Him Who saves, 

blending now as the Organ’s very nails must vie 
with the thirsty throat of Calvary! 


We, the Magdalens who weep, 

the Johns who run on far ahead 

of Peters, the Thomases of doubt . 

as we look into the world’s so empty tomb 

or speed beyond our elders’ more measured tread, 








or with thoughts of why finger yet the Wound, 
finding it is all too deep... 
we restrain, soul-shuddering, our shout. 


We, yes, we who sing or weep 
know today the cycle is complete: 
we need not fear, for listen— 

He is risen, He is here! 


ERIC BRUNO, O.F.M. 


THE COAT 


This is the coat His bowed mother fitted 

at hearthlight weeping fondly. In three seasons 
(summer was her angel, fall bent her boughs, 

a crone winter mothered her maidenhood) 

she stitched Him in and out by the nodding fire. 
O heartbeat soft as snow on high snow falling, 
vein as the veined grape delicate, in and out 

my body’s shuttle closes you in white linen. 


This is the coat my mother’s love went buying 

to warm me, naked and shivering no one 

she heard all night peeking her heart for shelter. 
This skin she buttoned to my chin, these eyes 

she kissed to light, and gave me over 

to the white stinging hand of twelvemonth winter. 


It wears me well. She in cunning stole me 

from the bolt Christ, won my pattern 

wheedling and whispering with Mary at a churchdoor. 
I am more kin of Him than hers 

who cut and seamed me till her body bled. 


O see Him live in me, not I. 
I put Him on and strut my coat-of-pie. 


DANIEL J. BERRIGAN, S.J. 
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REVEILLE 


That path which leads toward God Saint 
Benedict has arranged in twelve stairs. 


Amid his mind’s bleak brake, Carmelo 
Herds his thoughts like golden pheasants 
That scratch around existence 

And starve on essence; 


He wrings two pallid hands, 

His tunic all askew 

From giving God at proper times 
A scanty due. 


Another eyeless Zedekiah 
Prone against the wall, 

He weeps with all Jerusalem 
To hear Mindszenty fall 


Sighs, short, infrequent, are 
Exhaled from structured bone, 
Copy the traumatic sighing 
Of the saxophone: 


“Open, O Lord, my lips to mock 
A heart grown numb 

On withered teraphim.” 
Laudate Dominum, 


The morning meditation ends! 
Carmelo straightens up, 

Where he is kneeling smoothly slumped 
Like tea leaves in a cup; 


Then charges to his feet, 

Aflame with holy zeal, 

And stumbles down accustomed stairs 
To eat a hearty meal. 


GERVASE TOELLE, O. CARM. 








Five Poems by Francis T. Maguire 


HELP THEM, HEAVEN 


Help them, Heaven, who have seen 
How delicate a thing is hope— 

How slender is the space between 
A crowing cock, a whanging rope. 


OLD BONES’ TALE 


Oh, death will find and maybe fool you, 
So cease, man, this crying 

For polished bones and fragrant earth 
And the clean dispatch of dying. 


For, being no more final than 

A buried root or bean, 

Death, though it may pick your bones, 
Will never pick them clean 


Of droll, prophetic tales of the 
Disgruntled citizen 

Who yearned to quit them, yet who will 
Inhabit them again. 


THE WORMS 


A man of wisdom is on terms 
Of friendship with whatever squirms 
Beneath the earth—for instance worms. 


For they remember. Circled in 

Their seven hells they yearn to spin 
Their tunnels through the scented skin 
Of those who use their kith and kin 


As silken slaves, perhaps, or bait. 
Ah, shudder, friend, and contemplate 
The vengeances these men await, 


Their shock when they must face the fate 
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Of yielding all their mortal worth 
To these poor instruments of mirth, 
The meek inheritors of earth. 


THE RED MOUNTAIN 


I saw the red mountain 
Bright in the sun. 

I turned on my heels 
And started to run. 


I passed its seekers, 
The daring blind. 
Faithful bloodhound, 


It follows my mind. 


Now I am a member 
Of mild events, 
Never given 


To bloody ascents, 


Yet there was the mountain, 
Sheer rock and height; 

And oh, how the summit 
Was bright, was bright. 


GOOD NIGHT, STRANGER 


Coiled and curled 
In its secret zones, 
Mystery dwells 
Beneath your bones, 


For warm and alight 
With a hidden glow 
Is the delicate center 
I do not know 


Of evils survived 
And loves elected. 








Yet this is your being 
And I respect it. 


So now as the casual 
Evening ends, 

We part, not intimate, 
Still good friends; 


And though meddling with masks 
Is a fool’s own danger, 

Good night, dear friend,— 

And good night, dear stranger. 


MARCH MERCY 


April will come. And I am wary-wise 
How tenderly she thinks to wreck the heart. 
For tremulous bud and sudden leafy quiver, 
I have an armor fitted to my scars. 


April is justice I do not disclaim. 

Worthy of all the pain she brings, I wait 
For April, hold against my breast the penance 
Of too-new green and oh! too-fragile flower! 


But March to me is God’s wide mercy. Yell, 
You outraged winds, down all my losses’ frenzy. 
Before I bow the head and wait the sword 

The shrilling of my loneliness must burst. 


The cell I built of smiles, and spiral up, 

Up with the wind, be madly indiscreet 

From tree-moan, brick-blast, wire-wail, thankfully 
Be lost in gusty under, over-tones. 


I shall praise God for poiseless March, my mercy, 
Rescuing pain gone idiot with smiles 
Out of my beautiful dungeons full of sunlight 
Into the saving grey of wind and wail. 
FRANCIS D. CLARE. 
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Three Poems by J. Patrick Walsh, S.J. 
CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD 


... at half-time the Jesuit High School band formed the letters A. M. D.G. 


We will before the wide and foolish face 

Of the uncertain world play the world’s game, 
Meet the determined foe upon its same 

Set terms and struggle in the marked out place, 
With with great gladness, lose with just what grace 
We find to meet the moment, praise and blame 

Too much, wear dying crowns, bear fading shame 
And share the pattern that the mummers trace. 


Yet will the sure and certain thought show through 
And sometime fretted with the sheathing flesh, 
Blade of the spirit will flash back the sun, 

For we are heirs to what the giants knew, 

Are tangled in an insubstantial mesh 


That God of Very God most surely spun. 


WHAT PASSION 


What passion is there for a man grown 

When tenderness and trusting so deep lie 

Beneath the thrust of beard and. strength of bone, 
When all his dreams have deftly been put by, 
When he has learned of war engines and art 

And fortune on him like hot pitch is thrown, 
What arrow will drive outward from his heart, 
What sling will send him skipping like a stone? 


What breathing soul will draw his spirit out 
And he surrender it despite the scars 

Upon him from the dagger which is doubt, 

What flesh will lead him back to bolts and bars? 
He cannot dance because the music plays, 
Remembering the agony of birth; 

He will not find the pleasing word always, 
Expecting instant silence in the earth. 
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Oh, he will live, for under his drab coat 

The ticking coil of heartbeat steady goes; 

Still do the spring wolves ravage at his throat 
And the warm breath of coltish summer blows, 
But like a secret serpent in the breast, 

Like slow drums murmuring a blackened curse, 
A deeper rhythm will not let him rest, 

Drives dreams and body through the universe. 


He waits for something kind, surpassing tender, 
More than the formless visions in his head, 

He strains to break the last wall to surrender, 

He listens for soft whispers from the dead. 

But total deaf, he’d hear when the wind wafts 
The scream of angry trumpets to defend, 

And total blind, he’d see the flying shafts 

That strike about him at his waiting’s end. 


For Passion answers to his lonely cries 


_ And now in his last citadels he stands 


With comprehension in his frightened eyes 

And hopeless weapons in his trembling hands. 

What passion? He is answered and he knows 

What tumult shook out stars, where death was found— 
His spirit screams as every arrow goes, 

Rides every stone that vainly shakes the ground. 


THE CITY IN THE TREES 


The city fathers gravely took 
Counsel with their peers: 

The scientific gentry, 

Alchemists and engineers. 

All nodded solemnly at graphs, 
Enchanting glass retorts; 

Like a child with Christmas candy, 
Swallowed intricate reports. 

Upon recommendation of 

Their healthful properties 
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They planted in the straightened streets 
Row upon row of trees. 


Now modern science can devise 

But not foresee the end 

(O blind wind wandering the night, 
Take comfort as they bend) 

Of its sublime devising, 

Its resolute advance, 

(At every little floating air 

How exquisite the dance.) 


For modern science was not meant 
To see beyond the thing. 

(Along the branch in palest green 
The bare footprint of spring) 
Enough to gather and sort facts, 

To number and define, 

(O rain sloughed from the rigid roads 
And sweet to trees as wine.) 

To mark the world with perfect lines, 
Set angles, curves and planes: 

The world consists of dynamos, 
Steel, plexiglass and drains. 


And yet the city fathers in 

April feel some strange 

Tug in the region of the chest, 
Unmeasurable change, 

Find green along the avenues, 

Find leaves predominate, 

And suddenly the healthful trees 
Grown powerful, grown great, 
The healthful trees—the importation— 
Grown beyond all bound, 

And trumpets of the sudden spring 
Sound—now—Sound! 


The city fathers, counselling, 
Are gay without a reason. 
The fault of open windows, 
The fault of changing season, 








The fault of houses hiding 
And roads grown green and soft, 
For trees in the streets alive and holding 
All the spring aloft. 
J. PATRICK WALSH. 


BARGAIN, AT THAT 


When we had bought the place, he said, 
“With sickle and ax, I'll pry 

Into the thicket along the road, 

Jungle of summer, and try 

To see what we have.” So out he went, 
And, well, how should we know 

That what we had were seventeen 

White sisters in a row! 


Soon he had cleared the brush away 

But listened to my call, 

“Please let the young white birches stay!” 
We have kept them all. 

They stand in twos, and ones and threes, 
Like the Graces in a frieze, 

And sway, when the wind swoops low— 
Seventeen white sisters in a row! 


Always life has saved for me 
More than I ever thought 
I was buying. Nor did he 
Know what we had bought! 
The house was frailer than we knew, 
And—the well went dry, 
But the trees can toss the moon, 
In hands uplifted high. 
White, they bow and sway and croon. 
How were we to know 
That what we had were seventeen 
White sisters in a row! 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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MERTON: HIS PROBLEM AND A SOLUTION 


By Gervase TOELLE, O.CaRM. 


TARTING from the premise that there is an affinity between the 
Artist and the Contemplative, Scholastic estheticians have examined 
the likenesses and divergences between the habit of art and the habit of 
prayer with varying success. Pére M. Léonard, for example, in an 
article in the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité has deeply probed the onto- 
logical rapprochement of these two habits with happy results. Cer- 
tainly one truth emerging from his essay is that the intrinsic nobility 
of the esthetic experience renders it advantageous to the man of prayer 
on many counts; for art is the natural analog of mysticism. 

He points out that art and religion are two unequal branches of 
the same eternal root, that the esthetic experience is an apprehension of 
God obscurely like that of the mystic, that on the psychological level the 
mystic and esthetic experiences function in undeniably similar ways. 
Further, the esthetic experience introduces its subject to a supra-rational 
plane of knowledge, above the level of reason-reasoning; it helps the 
subject to present to God a mind cleansed of dependence on reason and 
emotionalism, which is the necessary substratum of infused contempla- 
tion. Thus, the mind is prepared for the intuitive knowledge of the 
advanced stages of the mystical life. Gratia supponit naturam: grace 
builds on nature. Obviously, therefore, the habit of art is, to some ex- 
tent at least, good for the man of prayer. 

Unfortunately there is another side of the problem, which Pére 
Léonard presents as a twofold paradox. At the precise moment of in- 
spiration, he says, the more the artist is an artist, the farther he is from 
true mysticism. The very nature of art, in the first place, demands that 
the artist concern himself with the material world of sense, demands 
that he attain to the transcendental order only in the sensible. This de- 
pendence of an artist on his material is a sign neither of weakness nor 
lack of skill in so far as he is an artist. Indeed, the better the artist, 
the more fully will he enter into his material, the more completely will 
he conform his work to the qualities of his medium. In so far as he is 
a man of prayer, however, dependence on material, on anything but 
God, is an inexcusable weakness. Contact with matter, and therefore 
the very nature of art as such, precludes that alienation from sense, that 
clean passage from the things of the sense to the things of pure spirit 
so imperative to infused prayer. In the second place, though art is like 
prayer in its psychological mechanism, yet it is not, nor can it ever be, 
prayer in the true sense of the term. 
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Abbé Brémond states the matter paradoxically also, calling art a 
prayer that does not pray. The point in his words is this: the esthetic 
experience is in itself an experimental knowledge or realization of tran- 
scendental being, and this is what infused prayer is. In so far as esthetic 
experience is directed toward a good in the natural order, however, it is 
a hindrance to the life of prayer. Art looks to the good of the work, 
not to the total well-being of the worker. 

In an essay included in his Figures for an Apocalypse, Thomas Mer- 
ton developes this last point with his usual éclat, and arrives at what 
seems to him to be an unavoidable conclusion: art is dangerous for the 
man of prayer. Though it prepares the mind for the way of infused 
contemplation, it changes color at the threshold of the fourth interior 
castle and becomes a fatal handicap. What then is to be done?, Merton 
asks. His answer is unquestionable: the artist must ruthlessly and 
completely sacrifice his art for the sake of his sanctification. When 
presented in these bald terms, the solution will not be doubted by any- 
one who is seriously seeking first the kingdom of God. Certainly if 
there is question of serving Art to the exclusion of Christ, of making 
ends out of means, then Merton’s answer is the only acceptable one. 

The problem might be presented somewhat differently, however. 
Hitherto the analysis has concerned itself exclusively with the meta- 
physic of art, not considering the intention of the artist. Once the 
artist’s intention has been introduced into the discussion, the tone of 
the whole problem changes. Surely the end of art is the good of the 
work, a good in the natural order, just as the end of eating is the good 
of the body. But what if this naturally good, supernaturally indif- 
ferent, end is rendered supernaturally good by the intention of the 
agent? There is here simply another case of the intention ennobling the 
natural goodness of a work. If this is correct, then the proposition may 
stand: the habit of art, conditioned by the intention of the artist, is 
in itself supernaturally good for the man of prayer; only in certain 
circumstances may it become a fatal handicap. Consequently, the neces- 
sity of ruthless and complete sacrifice of one’s art is only hypothetical, 
dependent on one’s inability to cope with a private situation or on direct 
intervention by God. 

Frequently God asks the sacrifice of a natural good in order to unite 
the soul completely with him in transforming union. This is a great 
grace, not subject to law or rule, and does not concern the present prob- 
lem. Certainly it would be unfair to point an accusing finger at every 
poet as a man who is letting his art interfere with the activity of God 
in his soul. The pointing finger would become a sore thumb, too, as it 
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turned toward Saint John of the Cross, for example, who was pre- 
eminently both mystic and poet. 

No one who is seriously pursuing the life of prayer, however, will 
be satisfied with the mere knowledge that art has equal chances of help- 
ing or hindering him. The mere possibility of art’s helping him toward 
sanctity is not enough; he will correctly want to sacrifice his art un- 
less he can be sure that it is a positive aid to his prayer. Can art, when 
conditioned by a supernatural frame of mind, be demonstrated as a 
positive aid to prayer, regardless of which interior castle the artist in- 
habits? In view of the fact that art is an excellent means of digesting 
experience, the answer seems to be in the affirmative. 

The validity of this claim, that art serves to digest experience, can 
be proved from poetry, once a distinction has been made for purely 
operational purposes between the descriptive and the analytic elements 
of any given poem. The descriptive element is that which deals with 
the external world, which verbally paints on a canvas some object per- 
ceptible to the senses. All topographical poetry as such, as well as much 
that is less obviously descriptive, is made up exclusively of this element. 
The analytic element or analytic poetry, on the other hand, is that which 
is concerned primarily with mental states, psychological attitudes, and so 
forth—realities that are not immediately sensible. In order to write 
any poem, of course, the psychological process is of paramount im- 
portance; even in the most descriptive poem imaginable, the poet's re- 
action to the external object plays a major role. 

This role in descriptive composition, however, is largely instinctive, 
subconscious and unknown. In a word, introspection is not consciously 
employed as such in the writing of a wholly descriptive poem. In the 
composition of a predominantly analytic poem, on the contrary, the 
poet speuids a great deal of time studying the experiences that go to 
make up the artifact. He sifts reactions, analyzes motives of actions, 
examines the pros and cons of his mental furniture. The end-product 
of this complex psychological process is double: a poem perhaps, an 
increase of self-knowledge certainly. The simple fact that a poet has 
threaded his way through a maze of experiences in order to present a 
pattern found in them to the contemplation of others, the simple fact 
that he has not only seen, but can also intelligently say what he has 
seen, is an index of the self-knowledge acquired through the practice 
of art.* 


*Thomas Merton has come around to this position somewhat since writing \ 
essay a for an Apocalypse (1946); in his Seeds of Contemplation (1949) he 
says: . although there is some benefit in this [communication of religious expeti- 
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The poet’s usual means of communication, the metaphor, is ad- 
mittedly less scientific, less precise, than the geometric proposition or 
the bare statement of fact. As a result, there may be some difficulty in 
trying to put a finger on precisely what a poet is saying. The reason for 
this difficulty lies entirely in the poet’s technique, not in his cognitive 
process; and the cognitive value of the metaphor must be distinguished 
from its obliquely communicative value. Though the poet may have to 
struggle with words to describe his experience, just as the sculptor 
struggles with marble, this is not because he fails to understand what 
he has gone through. No, he knows his experience very well, and he 
knows equally well its relation to his life, his total well-being. Indeed, 
it is because he knows the experience so well in all its ramifications that 
he struggles for words to characterize it exactly. 

If there is obscurity in a sincere poet’s work, it is precisely because he 
is trying so hard to be clear. He wants to express his experiences in 
their entirety because he knows that to present a half-picture is to 
present no picture at all. It is worse than that; it is a wilful distortion 
of reality. He, on the other hand, has digested his experiences com- 
pletely, and his honesty urges him to objectify them in the same com- 
pleteness. Moreover, he is secure in his conviction that art is impossible 
unless the experiences that are its raw material are digested, for ex- 
perience as such is common to all and in no way distinguishes the artist 
from the non-artist. It is the artist’s connatural ability to digest and 
codify experience as beautiful that gives him a right to his title. 
Digested experience, now, is simply a type of self-knowledge. The 
conclusion is that the practice of art is a wonderful means, if intelli- 
gently handled, toward self-knowledge. 

There are, of course, many kinds of self-knowledge. Depending on 
the transforming agent to which experience is subjected, self-knowledge 
may be neutral, moral or immoral, scientific, or any one of a dozen 
things. For example, the patient who submits himself to a psycho- 
analytic process acquires a vast fund of self-knowledge of a scientific 
nature. His desire to be cured is the transforming agent, and the poem 
produced by such a situation might be largely a case of wish-fulfillment. 
Then there is also a merely psychological interest in the ego, with simple 
curiosity as the transforming agent and a neutral self-knowledge as 
the product. 

The self-knowledge that is fundamental to the spiritual life is dis- 


ence] for his own soul, for it is a kind of meditation on the interior life and on God, 

still he runs the risk of being drawn away from the simpie light and silence in whi 

God is known without words and concepts, and loving himself in reasoning and 
and metaphor” (p. 185). 
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tinct from all these. It is that which examines aims and motives and 
actions in relation to God, sub specie aeternitatis. The artist who wishes 
to turn his self-knowledge to supernatural account must conduct his 
examinations in the light of Christ. Christ must be his frame of refer- 
ence, Christ living in him his transforming agent. In more literary 
terms, the mysteries of Christ’s life are his perennial objective, correla- 
tive and the vehicle of his metaphors; if he uses the mythic method, 
Christ’s life is the past that he superimposes on his present. Averting his 
eyes from exclusive consideration of himself ne videant vanitatem, lest 
they look upon vanity, he prays not simply Noverim me, but Noverim 
me, noverim te with Saint Augustine. For no one can progress toward 
God, toward the central seventh castle of his soul, without continual 
analysis of his actions as they appear in reference to God. 

This is the true self-knowledge that is an ineluctable necessity for 
him who desires to be transformed into Christ. According to Saint 
Teresa, it is so important that even if one were raised to the heavens, 
still he should never relax his cultivation of it. This is obvious; a man 
knows himself perfectly only when he knows himself in the Beatific 
Vision. Anything, therefore, that helps a man of prayer to under- 
stand himself in a moral way, what he is, why he acted the way he did in 
any given situation, whether his motives are pure, is in itself helpful to 
the spiritual life. In this sense, it may be said that the practice of art 
is far from being a negative help toward God. Rather it is a positive 
aid and a wholly worthwhile gift that demands only the control that 
must be exercised over all human activity if it is to lead one to God. 
The artist need have no fear that Satan has given him a hindrance in 
his art; for, in truth, God has given him a help, if only he will cooperate 
with grace and direct his intention toward that Beauty ever ancient, 
ever new. 

The poet’s insatiable tendency to turn everything into material for 
a poem will be a fertile source of distractions to him during prayer, and 
a pragmatic tension lethal to true recollection, will intrude into his mind, 
to be sure. He must not think that he is the only one who has to put up 
with this. The preacher’s desire to write more effective sermons con- 
tinually rears its head as a distraction, and the religion teacher’s medita- 
tion is often vitiated by tense consideration of the problem of presenting 
God to students who seem not to want Him. Artist, preacher, teacher, 
all have their distractions that they must war against; and the artist 
should not be so naive as to hope to ostracize them by ostracizing his 
art. 

He does far better if he keeps his art as a God-given talent, not 
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burying it, but making it work at as high a rate of interest as possible. 
For the returns are not only more poems, but also the treasure of ap- 
prenticeship in the ways of the spirit. For “the vision of beauty wings 
to the soul” and, as Eliot says, poetry is an escape from emotion. But 
it is more than an escape from something; it is an escape toward some- 
thing as well, toward the clean reaches of being. There, sense and sight 
and sound, upsetting rhythms and cloying colors, are put aside and the 
intellect, purified of vulgar emotions, plays all the day long in the sight 
of God and under God’s hand, though only on a natural plane. That 
is what Pére Léonard means in saying that the esthetic experience is 
intrinsically noble and an apprehension of God obscurely like that of 
the mystic. 

When God steps in more directly, then, and lifts the soul to the 
supernatural level of infused prayer, this is no strange land. Though 
infinity divides the supernatural and natural orders, there is analogical 
likeness between them and the poet can be at home in both, nor is there 
any need for him to hang his harp on a convenient willow in the land 
of grace. Rather, the territory of the supernatural should reveal in- 
creasingly familiar landscapes to him because they have already been 
known in a way through art. The mystic who is also poet has so often 
seen being in beings, has so often reached the Absolute and knows him- 
self so well, that he is not frightened when the first glimpse of Being 
in Itself reveals his nothingness to him. His wrestling with words has 
taught him to wrestle with angels, as Jacob-Israel did; his struggle to 
find words has helped him to find the one word worth finding: the 
tremendous Word of God. 

Escape from personality is enhanced for him by becoming an escape 
toward the personality of Christ. He is cleanly free to rise above 
sensible consolations, willing to pass beyond everything that can be 
imagined and to dwell in a darkness without image and without likeness 
to created thing, eager to grasp Beauty in Itself and for Itself, because 
thus It is desirable. One of the gates to the Temple in the Holy City 
is the gate called Beautiful. Access through this gate is easy for the 
artist once he has seen the way that has been given him, the way that 
he must travel despite some minor practical difficulties. The way is 
long, of course, and life is short. Some will spend their whole lives 
on the way; others will reach the end even in this life. In either case, 
at some acceptable time the end will come and happy entrance into the 
inner court will be offered. There the soul can hear the inmost secrets of 
the King, and can say with experimental conviction: Taste and see that 
the Lord is sweet. 
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Book Reviews 
MORNING FRESHNESS 


Frost for Saint Brigid, by Sister Maris Stella. New York: Sheed 8 Ward. 
$1.75. 


Though Sister Maris Stella’s many lyrics on more or less conven- 
tional religious themes are nobly-conceived and finely-wrought, the real 
treasures in this volume lie elsewhere. This poet is more quietly and 
radiantly successful when she is singing out of pure pleasure in song 
for its own sake. In this mood she often turns to that primary heritage 
of the poet which Rilke describes as “childhood, that precious kingly 
possession, that treasure-house of memories.” Her mother’s singing, the 
fruit and the flowers she and the other children once gathered, the 
music their father played as they drifted to sleep in the evening—all 
these are transmuted into poetry which brings a shiver of delight to the 
heart, as in Under Their Dream: 


Where the children slept there were wild grape-vines growing. 
They covered the chimney overspread the wall, 

and twined the gable. The grapes had a way of showing 
blue over the children’s window first of all. 

Often and often at night they lay and heard 

the moths flit secretly among the leaves, 

the water hush on the shore, or a frightened bird 

start up in its dark nest deep under the eaves. 

And their father, underneath their little room, 

played on the piano music that they knew 

from hearing it over and over. In the gloom 

they lay drowsily listening the minutes through 

until they dreamed. But the music went on playing 
under their dream and through the dark vine straying. 


Without straining for novelty, she achieves morning freshness; with- 
out sentimentality, her nostalgias, her past griefs and joys, which have 
been offered up to God and have become transfigured thereby, are resur- 
rected for the reader in a true and complete communication. The lines 
on her mother’s death are all the more touching for their chiseled econ- 
omy: “Here was the beautiful end. No child would call, / no grief 
disturb, . . . / constrain her from the quiet... .” 

Sister Maris Stella’s nature symbols are particularly significant, as in 
Snow: 

. + + Walled in with nothing, the mind slow— 


timed to this strange rhythm of nowhere, 
hears infinite small chimes of snow against air. 
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and in two autumn poems: 


. . . the incipient ruin of the fall 
haunts the bright branches... 
There are no flowers but shapes where flowers have been .. . 


Of this author’s devotional poetry, the sonnets in the group begin- 
ning with “What Bird Sings” and closing with “Circle,” which trace 
with poignant honesty the pilgrimage of the spirit through doubt to faith, 
are perhaps the most moving. Their simplicity of style might almost 
deceive the insensitive reader into underestimating their importance. In 
nearly all of them the sonnet technique is a clear pane through which 
the reader may glimpse the heart of the poetry without awareness of the 
window itself. The chief exception is “I Shall Not Be Alone,” which is 
marred by a number of over-long and somewhat uninspired lines. But 
here in this sequence as a whole is to be observed that growth, that 
philosophical change, that forward movement of the soul which is rarely 
found except in major poetry: 

. . » Shadow has lain before, and men have gone 


bleeding into the dark yet, always clear 
under the edge of dark, light lies and dark moves on... 


The deep and tranquil happiness which is the aura of this poetry, the 
clarity and the enchanted imagery which characterize it at its best, are 
strikingly exemplified in the title poem: 


This was a white dawn for the whiteness of Ireland, 
a snowy dawn for Brigid, whiteness of the Gael. 
Under the moon the orchards bloomed with hoarfrost, 
the white hills lay pale. 


This was a bright day for the brightness of Ireland, 
a snowy day for Brigid, brightness of the Gael. 
Against the pearly sky the tree tops glistened, 
each in a white Bride-veil. 


This was a proud day for the pride of Ireland, 
a shining day for Brigid, pride of the Gael. 
Who set for her this glitter of frost on the bleak trees 
where leaves and blossoms fail? 
—Dorotny Hosson. 


WHAT AN EDITOR ENJOYS 
New Irish Poets: edited by Devin A. Garrity. New York: Devin-Adair 
Company. $3.50. 
This, a representative selection from the work of thirty-seven con- 
temporaries, is a disarming anthology because, in the words of the 
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preface, it “consists of poems that have given enjoyment to the editor. 
No apology is made for anything—or anyone—included or excluded, 
but an effort has been made to strike a balance, to provide fare for 
varied tastes... .” It is, then, confessedly arbitrary which means, I 
suppose, that it represents the personal taste of the editor rather than 
selection on the basis of conscious critical, historical or philosophical 
judgments. 

There are one-hundred-ninety-two poems, some interesting photo- 
graphs of the poets and brief biographical notes. There of the con- 
tributors, Austin Clarke, Francis Stuart and Patrick McDonogh are 
fairly well-known literary personalities outside Ireland; the remainder, 
who represent virtually all shades of opinion and practice to be found 
in any large literary community, are probably unknown to most Amer- 
ican readers. The subject matter varies from adaptations of the Gaelic 
to bold and bald social comment, with nature lyrics in the predominance. 
There is also a variety in the quality of the poetry, or, perhaps one 
should say, a variety of literary appetites in the compiler. Some of the 
verse is first rate. One might cite as samples G. M. Brady’s “Old 
Michael” and “The Settled Men,” Eileen Brennan’s “One Kingfisher and 
One Yellow Rose,” Padraic Fallon’s “Elegy for a Countryman,” Monk 
Gibbon’s “French Peasants” and Patrick MacDonogh’s ““Dadona’s Oaks 
Were Still.” Some other verses are rather typical magazine fare, de- 
rivative, political or merely clever. The book is handsomely printed 
and is interestingly illustrated with woodcuts by Harry Kernoff, 
R.H.A.—FRANcIs X. CONNOLLY. 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL FANTASIA 


By Avon River, by H. D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 


H. D., the signature for Hilda Doolittle who later became the wife 
of the English poet and novelist, Richard Aldington, displays both a 
passionate and scholarly devotion to Shakespeare in this curious book. 
The Delphic Oracle might possibly explain how it came to be pub- 
lished, but— Twenty of its pages are devoted to a poem under the gen- 
eral head, “Good Frend,” the salutation which begins Shakespeare’s fa- 
mous epitaph; the balance, is prose about the poet-playwright and his 
contemporaries, generously interspersed with poetry quoted from the 
Elizabethans. Beyond reporting of the latter that it is crammed with 
bits of erudition in an eccentric framework, this review need not go, 
since SPIRIT’S concern is primarily with poetry. 
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“Good Frend” then is itself divided into three parts: “The Tempest” 
“Rosemary” and “Claribel’s Way to God.” These, however, are inter- 
related. H. D., for the purposes of this work, is enrapt with imagina- 
tions concerning Claribel, from whose marriage to the King of Tunis 
her father, Alonso of Naples, was returning when the tempest, aroused 
by Ariel, wrecked his ship hard off Prospero’s island. 


’Twas a sweet marriage, we are told; 
And she a paragon . . . who is now queen, 
And the rarest that e’er came there: 


We know little of the king’s fair daughter 
Claribel; her father was Alonso, 

King of Naples, her brother, Ferdinand, 
And we read later, in one voyage 


Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis: 


Claribel was outside all of this 
The Tempest came after they left her; 
Read for yourself, Dramatis Personae. 


This type of prose statement, arranged in verse typography, not too in- 
frequent in the first part, contrasts rather strangely wih the sheer 
lyricism of the majority of the stanzas. Unfortunately this lyricism is 
fine embroidery for a theme which is almost exclusively private. 
Enamored of Claribel, with whom she apparently identifies herself in 
certain passages, H. D. projects her imagination into realms where very 
few of her readers can follow her with any understanding perception. 
One suspects that there is very much more of sentiment in this play of 
fancies than is immediately apparent. Yet the qualities of song, as in 
such passages as 

Claribel, the chimes say, 

The king’s fair daughter 

Marries Tunis; O spikenard, 

Myrrh and myrtle-spray, 

*"Twas a sweet marriage . 
are appropriate to the Shakespearian loom on which the fantasia is 
woven. 

Those who pantingly followed the leaders of the Imagist movement, 
of which H. D. was one, may wax enthusiastic over the “poetry” of 
By Avon River; those who realize today that the movement was ephem- 
eral will find themselves fervently wishing that the author’s scholar- 
ship and brilliance could have found a different vehicle. Nor would it 
be over-bold to suggest that a new approach to poetry itself might well 
be explored.—JoHN GILLAND BRuNINI. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


A FUSION OF THE BEST 


Medford, Oregon. 


To the Editor—Roughly speaking, SPIRIT’S correspondents seem to 
divide themselves into two classes: those whose pronouncements, for all 
their humility, have the ex cathedra ring of the seasoned man of let- 
ters; and those who would like to turn over one issue of SPIRIT to 
the left-handed poets with a strong propensity for scrambled eggs. 
Somewhere in between, on Oxenham’s “‘misty flats,” there must rove a 
vast horde of the inarticulate. But all these storm warnings will prob- 
ably startle a few adventurous souls out of hiding, just as they have 
driven the present correspondent from cover. 

Now this little game of prophecy can be an enchanting pasttime, but 
it goes without saying that it can also be a very dangerous one. Insofar 
as peering into the future sharpens our perceptions, makes us intel- 
lectually awake, it is a good thing. But if our concern about what is 
going to happen lessens the emphasis on the importance of the present, 
I hardly need indicate that the whole process becomes fraught with 
danger. After all, why should we be unduly concerned with selecting 
SPIRIT’S own particular little niche in the Hall of Fame? Time has a 
way of eliminating the false pretenders to glory; it may take a few 
decades, but eventually the really good poetry will rise to the surface. 
It cannot be permanently submerged. In all probability, we shall not 
live to see the millennium; nor do we dare to demand a sign of pre- 
destination. We must content ourselves with our best efforts, intel- 
lectual and artistic, and the storm will take care of itself. As Father 
Eric Bruno suspects, it will not come in the way we anticipate; it never 
does. 

In the meantime, our concern must be with the present of poetry, 
and with that part of poetry’s past which may increase the store of our 
wisdom. As in every other phase of art, there is in this a constant 
alternation between extremes: a swinging of the poetic pendulum, if 
you will, with the happiest results being achieved when the pendulum 
is at the mid-point. Most of us can remember when the reaction against 
stereotyped forms set in. It was a gradual growth which reached its 
climax only in the twentieth century and which found expression in 
Edwin Arlington Robinson’s impassioned plea for a poet to “rift this 
changeless glimmer of dead grey” and 
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. +. put these little sonnet men to flight 
Who fashion in a shrewd, mechanic way 
Songs without souls. 


Then the pendulum swung to the opposite extreme, and we were 
confronted with the naked spectacle of disembodied souls—poetic in- 
spiration totally stripped of form, or wearing only such vestiges of it 
as would rescue it from non-existence on the material plane. 

To lift either of these unpoetic extremes from oblivion is difficult, 
since both demand an act of creation. And in a certain sense (that 
is, in the sense that both are impossible), it is just as difficult for man 
to create a body as it is for him to create a soul. Or, to state the proposi- 
tion conversely, it is as easy to infuse a soul into the old forms (“Son of 
man, dost thou think these bones shall live?”) as it is to invest the dis- 
embodied spirit with some palpable substance. Neither the one nor the 
other can be effected without divine assistance. 

It would seem, then, that the true poetic art must contrive a fusion 
of what is best in the old and in the new: must graft the vigorous color 
of the new inspiration on the symmetrical but sapless trunk of the old 
forms. The initial result of such a fusion may appear somewhat gro- 
tesque, but time has a way of welling disparate elements into a unity. 

But perhaps this entire discussion smacks somewhat of the “sinuous 
speech of the schools,” for it is precisely this fusion that is being at- 
tempted by the best of our modern poets. Witness the rhythmic vio- 
lence of Thomas Merton. Within SPIRIT’S pages, too, there are out- 
standing examples of this artistic welding, among them A. M. Sullivan’s 
“Choice,” Daniel Berrigan’s ““Twenty-Seven,” Virginia Earle’s “Time: 
Twentieth Century,” and David Morton’s ‘The Signature Is Bones,” to 
cite a few recent examples. 

Yet, if the forward looking members of the Society persist in de- 
manding an intimation of immortality, why not consider SPIRIT’S six- 
teen years of survival? They may not be positive proof, but they are 
certainly a hopeful sign. Again, the “obstinacy of merit,” without 
which SPIRIT might be numbered among the names that trafficked in 
novelty, to their own ruin—a plight commemorated by an anonymous 
versifier in his clever quatrain, ““The Liberators”: 


Among the literary scenes, 
Saddest this sight to me: 

The graves of little magazines 
That died to make verse free. 


—SIsTER Mary GILBERT. 
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